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PREAMBLE 


WHEN the Editor asked me to write a brief introduction 
to the present number, he reminded me that I had written 
a kind of ‘send off’ to the very first number over twenty 
years ago. What I wrote then can scarcely be worth re- 
reading now. Yet one sentence, I remember, amused 
Father Bede Jarrett, who quoted it in his first editorial 
when we changed places—he for the editor’s chair, I for 
the cathedra pestilentiae, just about eight years ago. By 
way of disarming the critic who might deprecate a new re- 
view as an intruder into a world, already overcrowded with 
magazines and journals of every description, I wrote: 
‘One does not intrude on to a battlefield.’ The metaphor 
sounds ironical at the present moment, when, writing in 
London amid the roar of the barrage guns and with the 
blitzkrieg in full blast, it would seem that, quite literally, 
the battlefield has intruded itself upon me. 

And from that we may read a grim parable. To see 
familiar buildings we have known from childhood stand- 
ing one day and in ruins the next is a terrible reminder 
of the incurable folly of men who refuse to be warned in 
time. For if we read the published utterances of the 
Popes, working backwards from Summi Pontificatus of 
Pius XII to Jnscrutabili of Leo XIII, we shall find repeated 
again and again the prophecy that our epoch is rushing 
wildly along the straight road to destruction. The reasons 
given are disobedience to authority; the obstinacy of mind 
that will not brook any authority, however lawful; con- 
tempt for the authority of the Church which in God’s 
name rules mankind and defends lawful rulers. If we are 
on the edge of this final calamity of which the Popes have 
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so insistently spoken, it is because of contempt of law, espe- 
cially in those whose office it is to administer the law as 
rulers of the people. 

The evil is most glaringly visible in the anti-Christian 
tyranny against which we are engaged in a life and death 
struggle. But there is a danger that we may fly into the 
opposite extreme and grasp at a false liberty which may 
turn out to be a more deadly slavery. A Cabinet Minister, 
recently speaking at the Children’s Hour on the wireless, 
drew an accurate picture of the Nazi regime, and then by 
way of contrast he said: ‘ We believe in liberty—the right 
to do what we like, think what we like, say what we like.’ 
Stated thus, without qualification, it was hardly good ad- 
vice to put before children, who will not take long to find 
out that, try as they will, they cannot do, think and say 
what they like. If they become soldiers, men of business, 
politicians, fathers or mothers of a family, women of 
fashion, whatever they are, they will not be able to do 
always as they like. Liberty is not the faculty of blindly 
following instinct or every whim and fancy. Liberty is a 
man’s right to choose the means that will lead him to fulfil 
the purpose for which God made him. And the more he 
subjects himself to the necessity of doing good, the greater 
is his liberty. God can do no wrong and no one has more 
liberty than God. Among Geod’s creatures the most per- 
feot liberty is the liberty of the angels and the blessed, 
who are immune from error and sin. On earth the noblest 
liberty is the freedom of the saints, who are delivered from 
the slavery of sin. Consequens est quod libertas a peccato 
sit vera liberias quae conjungilur servituti justitiae (Il 
Ilae 183.4): ‘It follows that freedom from sin is true free- 
dom which is united to the servitude of justice.’ Our 
Lord built the Church on his own royal obedience— 
obedient to the death of the Cross. This number of 
BLACKFRIARS is an attempt to recall men to that obedience 
and consequently to the freedom of the children of God. 

BERNARD DELAny, O.P. 
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ON AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE 


Tue Editor of BLackFriars having asked me to offer 
its readers some thoughts on Authority and Obedience, I 
purpose setting down certain great principles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. To these principles, set down in his own (trans- 
lated) words, I will add a few words of commentary that 
the average reader may be helped to the fuller significance 
of the text commented. 


Just as the acts of natural things proceed from natural 
powers, so do human actions proceed from the human 
will. 


In natural things it behoved the higher to move the 
lower to their actions by the excellence of the natural 
power bestowed upon them by God. 

And so in human affairs also the higher must move the 
lower by their will in virtue of a divinely established 
authority. 

Now to move by reason and will is to command. 

Wherefore just as in virtue of the divinely established 
natural order the lower natural things need to be 
subject to the movement of the higher, so, too, in 
human affairs in virtue of the order of natural and 
divine law, inferiors are bound to obey their superiors 
(Summa Theologica, 2*22¢. Qu. 104, Art. 1). 


(a) It will be seen at once that the great synthetic mind 
responsible for this argument has asked his readers to see 
the matter of Authority and Obedience, not in a local, but 
in a cosmic setting. 

(b) He expects his readers to see, as he sees the Cosmos, 
or Universe, as a Union of Nature and Will; i.e. of beings 
lacking any knowledge, and of beings endowed with know- 
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ledge and, therefore, capable of actions following know- 
ledge. For St. Thomas the Universe is a world of Nature 
and a world of Will: a world of beings whose every action 
is necessary, and a world of beings having some actions 
that are necessary and some that are free. 

(c) Note the terse and almost paradoxical principle, ‘ To 
move by reason and will is to command.’ 

In other words, a command is an appeal to reason. In- 
deed, setting aside the theological virtues of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, Obedience, though not man’s highest act of 
reason, is yet the most virtuous and therefore most reason- 
able act of man (ibid.). 

(d) Notice, again, that the natural order is ‘ divinely 
established ’ and is therefore divine, though not divine and 
supernatural. Thus Faith may be more than reason, and 
grace may be more than nature; but neither faith nor grace 
is more divine. 


2. 


Honour denotes reverence due to a person in witness 
of his excellence. 

Now two things have to be considered with regard to 
man’s honour. 

The first is that a man has not from himself the thing 
in which he excels; for this is, as it were, something 
divine in him. Wherefore on this account honour 
is due principally not to him but to God. 

The second point that calls for observation is that the 
thing in which man excels is given to him by God 
that he may profit others thereby (Ibid., Qu. 131, 
Art. 1). 


(a) The readers of these wise words should not overlook 
who was their writer. They were written by one whom 
future ages have recognised as almost uniquely gifted. 
Moreover, in the short span of forty-seven years he has en- 
riched man’s mind as perhaps no one except his Master has 
enriched it. There is autobiography in the principle that 
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whatever gift a man has, he has it ‘that he may profit 
others.’ 

(b) He is but expressing in another way the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the Unity and Brotherhood of Man. As 
God’s gift of men’s eyes is not given for eye-sight but for 
man, so, too, a man’s gifts of body and soul are not given 
mainly for the man himself, but for his fellow-men. 

(c) We are at once in touch with that social truth which 
makes authority proclaim itself as ‘ the Servant of the Ser- 
vants of God.’ 

(d) The last phrase of the argument we will set down 
by itself, lest the uniqueness of its truth and force be over- 
looked. 


Wherefore a man ought so far to be pleased that others 
bear witness to his excellence as it enables him to 
profit others. 


From this phrase of St. Thomas we may reasonably de- 
fine Authority as ‘ self-conscious moral power over others.’ 

(e) Authority is power over others. But authority is not 
as such physical power over others. 

Nor, indeed, if we use the word accurately, is authority 
psychological power over others. Authority is moral power 
over others. 

The appeal of authority to our obedience is not an ap- 
peal to our fear—nor even to our good sense; but an ap- 
peal to our good-will. But this good-will presumes both 
good sense and fear lest we should act against our good 
sense and our good-will. 

(f) Moreover, just as ultimate intellectual principles are 
self-evident, so is ultimate authority self-conscious. Both 
ultimate intellectual principles and ultimate authority are 
self-assertive only when they are denied, and their denial 
is to the hurt of others. 

(g) But if authority should always be self-conscious and 
rarely self-assertive it should never be self-seeking. God’s 
gifts to a part, and even to the leading part, of a whole are 
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not given primarily for the part but for the whole. Yet 
only in the perfection of the whole will there be found the 
whole perfection of the part. Hence the danger of such 
phrases as ‘seeking self-expression’ or ‘seeking self-per- 


fection,’ coloured as they are by the idea that ‘self’ is the | 


end of—self. 


(hk) Therefore if self-consciousness is the first quality of 


authority, the first aim of authority is_ self-sacrifice. 
Authority is not divinely commissioned to a man that he 
may have an opportunity to express himself, still less to 
assert himself; but to sacrifice himself. 

(i) A few months before the Good Shepherd gave His 
life for His sheep, some of His sheep said angrily to Him, 
‘ Thou givest testimony of Thyself. Thy testimony is not 
true.’ ‘ 

The Good Shepherd answered them: ‘Although I give 
testimony of Myself, My testimony is true; for I know 
whence I came, and whither I go’ (John viii, 13, 14). All 
the Authority His human nature has, it has as a gift from 
God to be used for the good of others, and the perfect 
use of that gift for others will mean finally the exaltation 
of His human nature to the right Hand of God. 


3. 

A thing is said to be natural in two ways. First, because 
it is from nature as from an active principle; thus it 
is natural to fire to produce heat. 

Secondly, according to a passive principle; because, to 
wit, there is a natural inclination to receive an action 
from an external principle. Thus, the movement of 
the heavens is said to be natural by reason of the 
natural aptitude in a heavenly body to receive such 
movement (1422¢. Qu. 6, Art. 5). 

(a) St. Thomas has here broached the great distinction 
between a being’s powers and its possibilities; between 
what can be done by a being and what may be done with 
a being. Thus a stick of crayon can do little or nothing 
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by itself; but with a stick of crayon Michael Angelo can 
give us immortal cartoons. 

(b) We are thus reminded of what is commonly over- 
looked; that every active being has a natural inclination 
to act and a natural inclination to be acted upon. In 
other words, an active being can be moved either by an 
object or by a higher being. Thus the eye is moved by an 
object of shape and colour; yet it is also said to be moved 
by the will to turn towards or to turn from an object of 
shape and colour. Or again, a stone has a natural in- 
clination to fall if lett alone, yet it has equally natural 
inclination not to fall but to mount, if some external force 
throws it upwards. 

Some men of to-day wishing to justify all sexual uncon- 
trol argue that the inclination towards sexual pleasures 
is a natural inclination of the body. But they overlook 
the psychological fact that it is an equally natural, but 
higher inclination, for the body to be controlled by the 
ethical reason. Thus they overlook the principle that a 
being’s inclination to be moved by the higher is its highest 
inclination. 


4. 

Since the habit perfects the power in reference to act, 
then does the power need a habit perfecting it unto 
doing well (which habit is a virtue) when the power’s 
proper nature does not suffice for the purpose. 

Now the proper nature of a power is seen in relation 
to its object. Since, therefore, the object of the will 
is the good of reason proportionate to the will, in re- 
spect of this the will does not need a virtue perfecting 
it. ‘ 

But if man’s will is confronted with a good that exceeds 
its capacity whether as regards the whole human spe- 
cies, such as the Divine good which transcends the 
limits of human nature—or as regards the individual, 
such as the good of one’s neighbour, then does the 
will need virtue, 
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And therefore such virtues as direct man’s affections to 
God or to his neighbour are subjected in the will as 
Charity, Justice, and suchlike virtues (1%22e. Qu. 56, 
Art. 6). 


We shall find it difficult, if not impossible, to point out 
the full significance of this passage, if our readers do not 
see the difference between the act of a power and the end 
of a power. To illustrate the distinction. The act of the 
eye’s power is seeing. Yet seeing is not the end of the eye’s 
power of seeing. Even in an evolutionary theory of eye- 
sight the eye has developed or survived not because it is 
the fittest, but because the being endowed with sight was 
fittest to survive. Some beings have survived because they 
did not see. 

Biologically speaking, the eye has the power of seeing 
not for the sake or pleasure of seeing but for the sake of 
moving and of working. In other words eye-sight is for 
the sake of mind-moved feet and hands. 

(b) This may enable us to see that the object of a power 
can move that power to its act, but as the end is higher 
than the act only a higher power can move a power to its 
end. The eye of itself cannot seek to guide the feet and 
the hands. That guidance can come only from the higher 
power, the will, which seeks the whole being that has 
hands and feet and eyes. 

(c) But man is a rational being, and therefore a being 
that can know both God (the First Cause of its being and 
lasting) and its neighbour (the secondary cause of its being 
and lasting). By his nature man is in relation to God and 
his God-given neighbour. Now relations between one per- 
son and another person beget, or are begotten of, duties. 
Therefore the individual man who by a natural inclina- 
tion seeks his own perfection as an object must seek the 
good of God and his God-given neighbour as an end. 

Only by reaching this end will man reach his ultimate 
perfection, 
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5. 

If we speak of legal justice (i.e. directed to the good of 
the community) it is evident that it stands foremost 
among all the moral virtues, inasmuch as the common 
good transcends the individual good of one person. 
But even if we speak of particular justice it excels 
the other virtues for two reasons. 

The first is because justice is in the more excellent part 
of the soul, viz. the rational appetite or will. 

The second reason is . . . that justice is somewhat the 
good of another person (2%29e, Qu. 58, Art. 12). 


A wealth of texts from St. Thomas would show his deep- 
seated conviction that the common good is greater than— 
he even says ‘more divine than ’—the individual good, 
but as obedience to persons and laws is an act of justice to 
the common good, it is clear that obedience to lawful 
authority is man’s highest act in the merely natural order. 


6. 


In matters touching the internal movement of the will 
man is not bound to obey his fellow man, but God 
alone. 

Nevertheless, man is bound to obey his fellow man in 
things that have to be done externally by means of 
the body. 

And yet since by nature all men are equal, he is not 
bound to obey another man in matters touching the 
nature of the body; for instance, in those relating to 
the support of the body or the begetting of children. 

But in matters concerning the disposal of human actions 
and human affairs, a subject is bound to obey his 
superior within the sphere of his authority (22%, 
Qu. 104, Art. 5). 


After a lapse of thirty years I can remember an interview 
with a self-taught Trade Unionist, whom I recognised al- 
most as a genius and his fellow T'rade Unionists recognised 
as a scoundrel. In the few minutes when speech was be- 
tween us, the Church came incidentally into our discus- 
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sion. He said: ‘ Your Church is the only institution that 
defines the limits of its authority.’ 

(a) Catholic teaching, whilst recognising the value of 
earthly authority, equally recognises the limits of that 
power. 

(6) The internal world of thought and will as such, owes 
no obedience to earthly power. 

Even in the outward sphere of human action, no autho- 
rity, civil or ecclesiastical, has unlimited power. If the 
things of God must be given to God, the things of Caesar 
must be given to Caesar because all lawful authority, even 
Caesar’s, is one of the things of God, and by giving them 
directly to Caesar we give them indirectly to God. 


7. 

Things that are of human right cannot derogate from 
human right or divine right. 

It is not theft, properly speaking, to take secretly and 
to use another’s property in case of extreme need; 
because that which he takes for the support of his 
life becomes his own property by reason of that need 
(ibid., Qu. 66, Art. 7). 


(a) It is a fundamental principle of Catholic social teach- 
ing that no human power or authority has the right to take 
away man’s natural and supernatural rights. 

Although, as we have seen, the common good is a greater 
and more divine thing than the individual good, yet it 
cannot be sought by destroying the individual good. 

(b) As all rights are but the moral power of fulfilling 
duties, even the rights of the highest human Society, the 
Realm, are based on duties. 

Hence the Rerum Novarum says: ‘Rights must be 
religiously respected wherever they exist. 

“It is the duty of public authority to prevent and to 
punish injury and to protect everyone in the possession of 
his own,’ 
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(c) But who says duty, says obedience. It is therefore 
clear that obedience is demanded of the Superior no less 
than of the subject. 


8. 


The power of jurisdiction is not granted to a man for 
his own benefit, but for the good of the people and 
the glory of God. 


. inferior Prelates (are) those who rule their flock 
not by feeding it, but by feeding on it (Supp. Qu. 8, 
Art. 5). 

A spiritual Prelate being not a Master but a dispenser 
(non est dominus sed dispensator), his power is given 
unto edification and not unto destruction (2822, Qu. 
88, Art. 12 ad 2). 

Rulers (principes) are appointed that they may further 
the good of the people. But if they wish to reduce 
them to slavery this is an abusing, because a using of 
the free as slaves... . 

The Prelates of the Church owe to their subjects all they 
have and are (in Matt. ii, 27).' 


The teaching about authority was never more publicly 
recognised than in the days of St. Thomas, and never more 
urgently needed than in the world of to-day. 

If it is only bad rulers who feed on their flock rather 
than feeding it, what are we to say of those rulers whose 
personal or national ambitions make the young of their 
flock into cannon-fodder? 


He saith to Simon Peter: ... Here He sets down three 
things necessary for the prelate: 


Obedience when He saith Simon, which means 
Obedient—which. is necessary for the prelate; because 


1 Pyaelati Ecclesiae totum quicquid habent quicquid sunt sub- 
ditis debent. St. Thomas’ Commentary abounds with epigrams. 
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who cannot obey his superiors cannot command his 
inferiors (In Joannem xxi, 15). 

As nothing can be better for a man to use well his power 
over the multitude, so nothing can be worse than to 
use it badly? (1#22e. Qu. 2, Art. 4 ad 2). 


* * * * * * 


In reading these almost incredibly wise words of the 
Dumb Ox of Sicily we lose much if we overlook the days 
when they were written and the man by whom they were 
written. They were the days when this almost incredible 
wisdom was at the service of a great King, St. Louis; whose 
life and death were this wisdom followed. 

The problem to-day, as for the day of St. Louis and St. 
Thomas, is the problem of obedience. If only they who 
obey should command, and if power abused is an evil, and 
the higher the power, the greater the evil, earthly power 
has now no more urgent call than to search with lamps 
where has been its disobedience. 


VINCENT McNAass, O.P. 


— 


? Sicut optimum est quod aliquis utatur bene potestate in 
regimine multorum, ila pessimum est si male utatur. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER 
OF THE CHURCH 


BewieF in the holy Catholic Church is required on pre- 
cisely the same terms and for the same reasons as is be- 
lief in the other mysteries and dogmas of the faith, such 
as the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation. A passage in 
$t. Matthew’s Gospel, the Confession of St. Peter, provides 
a good analogy for focussing the Mystery of the Church. 
Our Lord asks of His disciples concerning Himself: 
‘Whom do men say that the Son of Man is?’ The dif- 
ferent answers given: John the Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, 
one of the prophets, imply agreement in one thing, namely 
that Jesus Christ is a man, evidently a religious man and 
seemingly one who comes from God. Those Jews who 
made these judgments were right in confessing the 
humanity of Christ; they were wrong in not distinguish- 
ing Him from other men. For them He was only a man, 
though worthy to be compared with the great religious 
figures of their history. But He was also truly God and 
the Son of God. It is the recognition of this profound 
truth by St. Peter that moves our Lord to His eulogy that 
ends with the prediction of St. Peter’s position in the 
Church. 

The point of immediate importance, however, is that 
Peter was enabled to make his stupendous confession of 
our Lord’s divinity only because he had received a direct 
revelation from God. It needed no more than common 
observation and human experience to recognise the fact 
of Christ’s humanity and human greatness; but it needed 
a divine revelation, a direct grace breaking in on St. Peter’s 
mind for him to confess Christ’s divinity. By faith Peter 
was able to grasp the fact that the One before him, man 
like himself, was truly God. The Jews saw only half the 
truth, but Peter grasped the whole truth. 

To those amongst the disciples who believed in Him the 
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sacred Humanity was something they could see and un- 
derstand with their own unaided human powers. But His 
Divinity of necessity utterly escaped the grasp of human 
understanding. In other words, while the Humanity of 
Christ was an object within the reach of the unaided 
human mind, His Divinity was an object of divine faith 
alone, an object not of sight, but of belief. And more, 
without divine faith a true estimate even of the sacred 
Humanity was not possible. Mere reason would have sup- 
posed that along with this human nature there was a 
human personality. Only divine faith could affirm that 
the same divine Person was both God and man. 

If a question were asked to-day about the Church like 
the one our Lord put to His disciples, it would provoke 
the same sort of answer. ‘ What is the Catholic Church?’ 
It is a society of men, a religious society, claiming to pos- 
sess God’s truth, to make its members holy and to lead 
them ultimately to Heaven. The Catholic Church is one 
of the great religions of all time. Some people would align 
the Catholic Church with other religious bodies. As a 
visible society, it is the most perfect of the Christian 
bodies. It has some three hundred and fifty million mem- 
bers, all subject to the same religious authority, with a 
common religious life, the same faith, the same sacra- 
ments. In short, the Church is judged by its externals 
as a human society, a religious human society, and with- 
out a doubt the most perfectly organised and coherent 
among the many others. As far as it goes, this is true, 
and all who run may read. But it is only a partial truth. 
The Church is also something that must necessarily escape 
any merely human or rational judgment. For the Church 
is essentially supernatural, an object that can be grasped 
in its full reality only by divine faith, through such a 
revelation as was made to St. Peter. Like our Lord Him- 
self, His Church is at once human and divine, the human 
element easily discernible to rational enquiry, the divine 
element revealed only to the eyes of faith. 
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Such a supernatural mystery by very definition remains 
mysterious and beyond the complete grasp of the human 
mind so long as man is denied the full vision of God in 
Heaven. Yet Revelation itself suggests analogies taken 
from the human sphere which allow the mind to penetrate 
more deeply into the meaning of any mystery. Our Lord 
speaks of Himself as the Vine and His disciples as the 
branches, living with the life of the trunk, living only so 
far as united to Him. St. Paul has a similar metaphor, 
that of the Head and the members of the Body. The 
Vine illustrates the need for union with Christ if one is 
to live, and the complete dependance of the Christian upon 
Him. The same idea is present, too, in St. Paul’s analogy, 
but he emphasizes also the idea of community and, mutual 
dependance among the members themselves. A_ later 
theology has adopted the Pauline metaphor and called the 
Church the Mystical Body of Christ. 

By faith we know that Baptism, visible to the human 
eye, works an invisible, supernatural effect upon the soul 
of the recipient. He is * re-born’ into the new life of grace 
and made ‘a partaker of the divine nature,’ an adopted 
son of God. He is put into intimate contact with the grace 
and merits of Christ, ‘incorporated’ into Christ, there- 
after to grow up to perfect spiritual stature through the 
pervading power of His grace. He becomes a member of 
the new race of ransomed men with rights and duties to- 
wards his fellow Christians analogous to those obtaining 
in the natural community of mankind, but of an infinitely 
higher order. The Church is the society of all baptised 
men, whose Head is our Lord, for He infuses the life of 
grace, feeds it with the food of sound doctrine and shep- 
herds it through the perils of this life to present it immacu- 
late to the Father. 

The Church the object of human experience and the 
Church the object of divine faith are one thing. Human 
and divine are intimately associated and the one may not 
be divorced from the other. Nor indeed can a man be 
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incorporated into Christ save by incorporation into the 
body of the Church. Though it is Christ Who justifies, 
teaches and rules, yet He works through ministers whom 
He has Himself appointed and empowered. It is He Who 
confers grace on the soul, but through the sacraments com- 
mitted to His priests. It is He Who teaches, yet He created 
the apostolate to take His Word to the ends of the earth. 
It is He Who rules, yet through a human authority set 
up by Himself. ‘ Going therefore teach ye all nations . . . 
baptising them . : . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 

There is no conflict or contradiction between the in- 
fiuence that Christ exercises on the soul and the action 
of His ministers. Paul plants, and Apollo waters, but 
God makes the seed to grow. Whether they dispense the 
sacraments, teach the Word of God, or shepherd the flock, 
Pope, bishops and priests are instruments, conscious, free 
and living instruments, in the hands of our Lord. It has 
always been a characteristic of God’s dealings with the 
human race, even in His most intimate communications, 
to act through human intermediaries. The Incarnation 
is only the supreme example of such a providential dis- 
position. Yet in this co-operation between God and His 
creature the divine activity is present throughout, and 
reaches to the very last and the very least detail, and it 
1s God Who gives the creature the power to act. The 
work of sanctification and all that this entails is fully the 
work of Christ, though at a lower level it is also the work 
of His ministers. Nor is God's activity limited by the par- 
ticular laws of any providential institution. He can and 
does act above and outside the laws of His ordinary Pro- 
vidence. ‘Though the visible Church is the normal means 
of salvation in the world, Christ’s power is not limited by 
it. He who alone is intimately present to the soul sup- 
plements the activity of the Church by special graces, in- 
spirations and illuminations according to the needs of the 
individual Christian. He may even act independently of 
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the Church to bring about the conversion of a man whom 
the Gospel teaching does not reach. 

The only true and complete knowledge of the Church 
is that disclosed by faith. Even the human element which 
is the object of study. and enquiry can be correctly assessed 
only from the standpoint of faith, for thus the Church 
appears not merely as the most coherent and highly or- 
ganised of the Christian communities, but as the one 
divinely created organism, superficially like yet profound- 
ly different from all the others. What appears externally 
to the mind and the senses is understood as the outward 
sign of the more inward reality. The hierarchy is the pro- 
longation in the sacramental order of Christ Himself, and 
the Church as a whole is the material in which the image 
of Christ is progressively formed. The gathering together 
of the faithful round the Altar, the liturgical prayer, the 
public reception of the sacraments, the common profes- 
sion of faith, the obedience paid to the one infallible au- 
thority are so many outward signs of an interior union 
of the faithful with Christ and with one another. They 
are visible manifestations of a common supernatural life 
hid with Christ in God. 

Catholic faith in the Church should be nourished by 
contemplation of the whole truth that the dogma em- 
bodies. It is easy to confine all thought to the human 
element, and even then to be obsessed by such blemishes 
in the Church as are rarely absent from anything human. 
The virtue of faith itself can supply the corrective, for, as 
a theological virtue, faith takes the mind first to God and 
then, in the light of His revelation, to creatures. It alone 
enables a man to see God and other things as they are in 
God’s sight, and thus to see all things as they are in very 
truth. 

BRENDAN MacinTy, O.P. 
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OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM 


Our Blessed Lord said to His disciples: Now I call you 
not servants ... but I have called you friends. And to 
the Jews He said: You shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. 

St. Paul wrote to the Galatians of the freedom where- 
with Christ hath made us free; and told them: Stand, and 
be not holden in again with the yoke of servitude. 

The cry of freedom is one to which men have always, 
throughout their history, rallied. That cry of freedom, in 
particular, which is in the New Testament has been 
sounded again and again by the Church throughout its 
history; so that, as Pope Leo XIII declared, whenever men 
‘have attacked the liberty of man, the Church has de- 
fended it and protected this noble possession from destruc- 
tion.” ‘The powerful influence of the Church,’ he said 
again, ‘has ever been manifested in the custody and pro- 
tection of the civil and political liberty of the people.” 

But what is liberty? It is possible to rally to a battle- 
cry only to find it an ambiguity; to die for a cause which 
eventually is seen to be a wrong cause. 

Our Blessed Lord also said: You are my friends, if you 
do the things that I command you. And He told us that 
we should know the truth that makes us free only if, abid- 
ing in His word, we became His disciples indeed. 

St. Paul also said: Whereas I was free of all, I made 
myself the servant of all. And saying that we are not un- 
der the law but under grace, he yet said also I was not. 
without the law of God, but was in the law of Christ. But 
the explanation is in his further words, that love is the 
fullness of the law. 


1Cf. Libertas Praestantissimum. 
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So St. Augustine wrote: ‘It is one thing to be in the 
law, another to be under the Jaw. Whoso is in the law 
acteth according to the law; whoso is under the law is 
acted upon according to the law. The fonmer, therefore, 
is free, the latter is a slave.’ And further: ‘ The service 
of the Lord is free, a service of freedom, when not neces- 
sity but charity serveth... Let charity make thee a slave, 
since Truth maketh thee free.’ 

There is to-day a conception of liberty which sets it over 
against obedience, as incompatible with obedience, and 
defines it simply in terms of ‘ absence of restraint.’ There 
is a conception of law which is not unlike that hebrew 
conception which St. Paul contrasted with the liberty of 
the sons of God; which regards it as an external imposi- 
tion, alien to the freedom of the human personality, and 
to be obeyed, if at all, only from motives of fear, or per- 
haps the greed of reward. We are the inheritors, still, 
of the Cartesian and Kantian legacy: at was Descartes 
who defined the object of his search, the new wisdom which 
should supersede the old, as a ‘ practical philosophy by 
means of which . . . we can. . . render ourselves the mas- 
ters and possessors of nature’; it was Kant who affirmed 
that reason can know reality only as fashioned by the 
human mind. The perennial wisdom is certainly no 
enemy to the practical; but its approach is not in pride, 
but in humility; a still bride, not a boisterous captain of 
industry; not, primarily, the forming of reality by mind, 
but the forming, in-forming, of mind by reality; so that 
the first and last words of the wise man are those of St. 
Thomas’s hymn, as one version has it, adoro te devote, 
latens veritas—O hidden Truth, devoutly I adore Thee. 
‘To ‘im,’ said St. Augustine in one of his letters, ‘I 
would that thou submit thyself with all thy piety, and that 
thou prepare for thyself no other way of seizing and pre- 
serving the truth than that which has been prepared by 
Him who as God has seen the infirmity of our courses. 
But that way is firstly humility, secondly humility, and 
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thirdly humility.” Wordsworth wrote the history of our 
post-Renaissance world when he described the fading in 
man of the ‘ visionary gleam’: the trailing clouds of glory 
are not wholly dispelled, for there is still much that is 
Christian, there are still remnants of the vision of unity, 
to fleck the dull materialism of our mechanical world; 
yet the shades of the prison-house closed upon Europe— 
the prison-house of a man-centred earth, of the rationalism 
which later deposed even Nature’s priest, of the material- 
ism which threw aside even reason’s partial and impover- 
ished vision, of the commercial competition which robbed 
us of even our natural human solidarity; and the disillu- 
sioned manhood of our present age has seen the final stage 
at which the vision fades into the light of common day. 

If we think of liberty in terms of an ‘absence of re- 
straint ’ and nothing more, it is because we have inherited 
and are inhabiting a world in which to a great extent not 
merely man, but the individual man, is the measure of all 
things. 

We have inherited a double diminution. By attempt- 
ing to see and to explain the universe apart from the 
One whose ‘centre is everywhere and His circumference 
nowhere,’ the One ‘in whom, and by whom, and through 
whom’ all things have their being, we condemn ourselves 
to division, to disintegration; the things of common sight 
are no longer apparell’d in celestial light; the Benedicite, 
the Laudes Creaturarum of St. Francis, as affirmations of 
unity, are unintelligible: 


Tree you are, 

Moss you are, 

You are violets with wind above them. 
A child—so high—you are, 

And all this is folly to the world. 


Pagan humanism begets social atomism: if we set our- 
selves apart from Him in whom we are one, we set our- 
selves apart from one another, Brotherhood in its turn 
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becomes unintelligible; and the serving of the brotherhood 
in its turn is folly to the world. Wisdom, the vision of 
unity, can only be given to the humble mind; happiness, 
the living of unity, can only be given to the humble heart, 
the heart that loves and therefore serves. 

Of these two, wise humility and happy serving, is free- 
dom begotten. Freedom is not the absence of restraint. 
‘The true liberty of human society,’ wrote Leo XIII, ‘ does 
not consist in every man doing what he pleases, for this 
would simply end in turmoil and confusion, and bring 
on the overthrow of the State.’ And if we view the indi- 
vidual quite apart from society, still freedom is not the 
absence of restraint in the sense of a refusal to acknow- 
ledge the existence and validity of law; since law is, on 
the contrary, precisely the pattern of freedom. Pope Leo 
XIII, in the encyclical letter already quoted, Libertas 
praestantissimum, forcefully demonstrated the fact that 
law is not something external to human nature. He quotes 
the words of St. Thomas, that when a thing ‘ acts through 
a power outside itself, it does not act of itself, but through 
another—that is, as a slave. But man is by nature ra- 
tional. When, therefore, he acts according to reason, he 
acts of himself and according to his free-will; and this is 
liberty. Whereas when he sins, he acts in opposition to 
reason, is moved by another, and is the victim of foreign 
misapprehensions. Therefore, Whosoever committeth sin 
is the slave of sin’; and he adds: ‘ Even the heathen philo- 
sophers clearly recognized this truth, especially they who 
held that the wise man alone is free; and by the term ‘ wise 
man’ was meant, as is well known, the man trained to 
live in accordance with his nature, that is in justice and 
virtue... (Thus) the reason prescribes to the will what 
it should seek after or shun, in order to the eventual at- 
tainment of man’s last end, for the sake of which all his 
actions ought to be performed. (And) this ordination of 
reason is called law.’ This natural law, which is the voice 
of reason, ‘ is the same thing as the eternal law, implanted 
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in rational creatures, and inclining them to their right 
action and end’; and the eternal law is the ‘ eternal reason 
of God, the Creator and Ruler of all the world.’ 

Now it is possible to view this law as though it were 
an external imposition, attended by sanctions. This is 
the religion of fear, the religion of bondage, far removed 
from the liberty of the sons of God. It is possible to view 
the law as the internal pointer to happiness, the pattern 
of human perfection, and to obey it as obeying ourselves. 
This is liberty indeed; but not the highest liberty. It is 
eudaemonism, not the liberty of the sons of God. 

We can never find the fullness of freedom, because we 
can never find the fullness of life, in the separateness of 
individuality. Freedom means the freedom to create; but 
we can create, not in isolation, but only in that union 
with the other, with the object of vision, which love effects. 
The condition of the fullness of freedom is love. They 
shall be two in one flesh. It is not merely a union, but 
a unity. ‘Love’s first gift is the heart of the lover,’ said 
John of St. Thomas; and its effect is the disappearance of 
the separateness of mine and thine, and the creation of 
the new thing, the single will of the two-in-one. To do 
that will is a greater freedom than to do my will, in isola- 
tion; for it means the exchange of a petty principality for 
a boundless kingdom. But the highest of all freedoms, 
the freedom which includes all other freedoms, is found 
in the unity, made possible by the redemptive grace of 
Christ, not of man with man, but of man with God. To 
see quasi oculo Dei, as though with the eye, the mind, 
the heart, of God; to will as with the will of God, not as 
by an external compulsion but from an internal impul- 
sion of unity: this is Christianity—‘ Christ and the 
Church,’ said Augustine, ‘are two in one flesh ’—and this 
is the liberty of the sons of God, the fullest liberty, the 
point at which liberty and law are made wholly synony- 
mous in love. The depths of wisdom and the fullness of 
life are to be found only in humility to the Truth, obedi- 
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ence to the Law. The only way to ascend the heights is 
to descend into the depths; the only way to reign is to 
serve; only to the humility of a handmaid could it be 
given to be queen of heaven and earth. 

In the unity of Christ and the Church, two in one flesh, 
the unity of man with man is again made possible: ‘ He 
is not One and we many, but we who are many are one 
in that One.’ Humanity, being one, has one end; and 
should have one will to that end, as Rousseau, living in a 
world of oppression, privilege, injustice, seems to have 
sensed in his doctrine of a General Will. But as the com- 
mon end of all is not man’s invention, so the social laws 
which point the way to that end cannot be man’s inven- 
tion, but must be founded on the eternal law of God, 
deciding, as Pope Leo says again, ‘many points which the 
law of nature treats only in a general and indefinite way,’ 
and ‘ binding all citizens to work together for the attain- 
ment of the common end proposed. to the community, and 
forbidding them to depart from this end.’ Freedom here 
again consists then, as even the pedestrian Hobbes dis- 
covered, in obedience to law, without which life is ‘ nasty, 
brutish and short’; yet here again it is possible to miss 
the fullness of liberty and of life. The grounds of politi- 
cal obligation are not to be found simply in the self-in- 
terest of the individual, as Hobbes affirmed; nor simply in 
the moral obligation which follows on the establishment 
of a social contract; but first, in the nature of man, the 
social animal, and consequently of the social life natural 
to man, and then, far more fully, in the nature of the 
Christian calling, and the brotherhood of men as members 
of Christ. It is not merely that economically, culturally, 
even spiritually, we need society (and therefore the laws 
which order the life of society) if we are to be whole men; 
it is also that economically, culturally, spiritually, we need 
to serve society, if we are to be whole men, Christians. 
The condition of freedom, of creation, is love. There is 
a sort of counterfeit love, cupidity, in which all giving 
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is simply a form of getting. But in real love all giving is 
a form of getting, all getting a form of giving. In an in- 
dividualist society the serving of society is simply a form 
of self-interest; and State action is limited strictly to the 
‘hindering of hindrances’ to the life of the individual. 
In the Christian society, because of the ‘communion of 
saints,’ the whole of life is at once directed both to the 
perfection of the person and the ultimate perfection of 
the society*: the individual’s growth to perfection is 


* It is important, in these days of State absolutism especially, 
to distinguish clearly between State and society. Political so- 
ciety is the union of many, collaborating together for the attain- 
ment of a common end; this collaboration, as St. Thomas, for 
example shows in the beginning of the De Regimine Princi- 
pum, implies authority, sovereignty; the State is the subject 
of that authority. The limits of State action, therefore, are 
rigidly defined by the nature and purpose of its authority. For 
St. Thomas, who, as Roland-Gosselin notes, synthetizes the 
empiricism of Aristotle with the mysticism of Augustine, the 
end of the State is to procure the imperfect beatitude possible 
in this life, as a condition of attaining the perfect beatitude 
of the next life. Far from being itself absolute therefore, the 
State must be governed in its action, ultimately by the eternal 
law of God and the needs of the eternal destiny of man; and 
proximately, by the necessity of procuring the temporal happi- 
ness of the commonwealth as a commonwealth of persons. 
The State is for society and not vice versa. And a society is 
only a society of persons if its members collaborate as free 
men, responsible, creators, fulfilling each his own proper voca- 
tion in the making of things of whatever sort it may be (art), 
and in the making of life through the discovery of the new 
unity of two-in-one (family). State action, then, is limited, 
first, by the moral law; secondly, by the rights of the person 
as such: the rights of self-preservation, of marriage, procrea- 
tion, education; the rights of freedom of thought, of personal 
vocation, of property; thirdly, by the demands of the society 
as determined by the end of society : the preservation of peace, 
order, unity; the assurance of the necessities of life to all; the 
restraint of wickedness and the fostering of virtue. The State 
is for the person. 

But that terrestrial beatitude which it is the purpose of the 
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found through serving, and being served by, society, and 
society is served through the individual’s growth to per- 
fection, so that the end or pertection of the society is not 
separable from the end or perfection of the individual per- 
son. ‘Let charity make thee a slave.’ In a purely indi- 
vidualist society the citizens would no doubt obey; in a 
perfect Christian society they would obey obediently: they 
would do what the law or the sovereign commanded, 
which is to obey; but they would do it, not from fear or 
pure self-interest, but because of the identification of their 
wills with the will of God from whom the civil power is 
ultimately derived, and because of the identification of 
each with the community and with the common good, 
which it is the object of civil law to serve. 

To obey obediently is not the same as to obey blindly. 
It is significant that the Church, in these days of dissen- 
sion about the nature of civil life and civil obligations, 
has set before us with special emphasis the pattern of life 
as revealed in the Holy Family—its unity, and the whole- 
ness of its mutual serving. Happiness will come to civil 
society in so far as it approximates to the ideal of the 
family. But the unity of a family is, or ought to be, the 
result of unity of will, not of absence of judgement. The 
tragedy of the man in Wordsworth’s Ode was not that 
his eyes were opened to the common light of day, but that 
they were closed to the celestial light which hitherto had 


State to procure is, itselt, a social beatitude. And the ulti- 
mate aim of all human life, eternal beatitude, is also a social 
beatitude. If ‘we who are many are one in that One,’ it fol- 
lows that we cannot think of our personal happiness apart from 
the happiness of this greater unity. The Church is wholly dis- 
tinct from the State: their aims are different, their power is 
different, their competence is different. But the persons who 
make up political society are also the persons who (actually or 
potentially) make up the mystical Body of Christ; the unity 
of charity must in-form political life also; and in that sense 
the perfection of person and of society of persons is one, 
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apparelled the common things. Human authority, in 
family or in society, is liable to error; we have to obey 
God rather than man, and ‘where a law is enacted con. 
trary to reason, or to the eternal law, or to some ordinance 
of God, obedience is unlawful.’* Independence of mind, 
the power of judgement, is no hindrance to unity of will; 
on the contrary. The man who has no will of his own 
because he has no mind of his own can scarcely be obedient 
in the full sense; it is when what is commanded, while 
not being immoral, yet goes against our deepest convic- 
tions, that we need to call upon the virtue of obedience 
in its fullness. But where the command of the civil au- 
thority is contrary to the law of God, then we are bound 
to refuse to obey; and it is our obedience to the commu- 
nity that compels us to disobey the State, since in dis- 
obeying the State we are serving the common end of 
society which is God. Our common pursuit of a common 
end is informed by our unity in Christ; but we cannot 
equate natural society, with its fallible authority, with the 
divine, infallible Church. 

It is a tragic thing that, in reaction to the evils of in- 
dividualism, some have turned for an affirmation of the 
principle of authority to fascism. If it was obvious that 
individualism was a travesty of the Christian doctrine of 
the dignity of the person, it should surely have been 
equally obvious that fascism was a still more blatant 
travesty of the Christian doctrine of obedience to 
authority. 

In the ‘ Labour Charter’ of Italian fascism we find the 
individual subordinated to the nation which is *‘ endowed 
with an existence and with ends and means of action 
superior in power and duration,’ and the nation ‘ finds its 
integral realization’ in the fascist State; the State is, in 
the words of Mussolini, the ‘ veritable reality of the indi- 
vidual,’ and ‘all is in the State and nothing human exists 


® Leo XIII, op. cit, 
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and a fortiori nothing has value outside the State.’ Ac- 
cording to Gino Arias, ‘ the individual has his life in the 
nation, of which he is but an infinitesimal and passing 
clement, and for whose ends he is but the organ and in- 
strument.’* Nazism and fascism are at one in their asser- 
tion of State absolutism. Nazism lays more emphasis on 
the pseudo-mysticism: whereby this Absolute is given the 
worship and the self-surrender which belong to God, and 
on the elevation of instinct and the mystique de la force 
in place of mind. But both are essentially anti-person- 
alist. Our Blessed Lord came to redeem the race of men. 
You cannot redeem a shopful of automata. Fascist obedi- 
ence is a travesty of Christian obedience, first, because 
it is obedience to an idol, the absolute State; secondly, 
because it is the obedience, not of a man, a person, but 
of an automaton. The Christian ideal is not to be an 
automaton in order to obey, but to be obedient in order 
to be a person. Whereas fascism is loud in its assertion 
that man only exists in and for society, the late Holy 
Father, for example, was emphatic in his assertion that 
ultimately it is society that is for man, and not man for 
society. It is true that he warns us against taking this 
in a liberal-individualist sense, as ‘ subordinating society 
to the selfish use of the individual ’; it means that through 
‘an organic union with society and by mutual collabora- 
tion the attainment of earthly happiness is placed within 
the reach of all.’ But he concludes that in the final 
analysis it is society that is made for man, since ‘ only man, 
the human person, and not society in any form, is en- 
dowed with reason and a morally free will.”° There can 
be no compatibility between the destruction of the person 
in the name of State worship, and the building up of the 
person to the worship of God. 


‘Cf. E. Hounier: A Personalist Manifesto, pp. 36, 37- 


° Divini Redemptoris, par. 29. 
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We cannot serve unless we first are free. To compel 
service is to run the risk of destroying the very foundations 
of service. For the life of political society is a life: not 
an inert, but a growing, thing; growing by the creativity 
of the many-in-one. An automaton cannot create. We 
should defend our freedom, as the Church defends free. 
dom, against all tyrannies: against the tyranny of abso- 
lute dictatorship; against the tyranny of fussy bureaucracy; 
against the tyranny which throws to the multitude the sop 
of social services when it ought primarily to be making 
possible for each man in the multitude the living of a 
responsible creative life; against the tyranny of money, 
which invests the few, in defiance of all constitutions, all 
moral principles, all the authority of God, with power 
over the lives and destinies of the many. It is a terrible 
temptation to turn from the disorders and injustices of 
democracy towards the orderliness of an absolute dictator- 
ship: it is a temptation and should be treated as such. 
We become wise through obedience to truth; we become 
good through obedience to law; but absolutism destroys 
truth and abrogates law, and so makes obedience impos- 
sible. If Nelson had said, not England expects, but Eng- 
land compels every man to do his duty, it would have 
been impossible for any man to do his duty. Because 
our duty is to obey lawful commands as men. There is 
a type of machine which leaves to man only a sub-human, 
uncreative share in the business of making: the absolutist 
State is such a machine. The Christian thinks and speaks, 
not in terms of a political machine, but in terms of the 
body politic, the common weal. 

On the other hand, there is a danger, now, that a re- 
vulsion from fascism, motived more by political emotion 
than by philosophical or religious principle, may issue in 
an indiscriminate acceptance of the assumptions of indi- 
vidualism. If there is question, as there must be, of build- 
ing a new and better world, it must start from the premiss 
that the individualism of a capitalist society, which can 
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allow enormous riches to the few and indigence to the 
many, which can give irresponsible power to the few un- 
hampered by the legitimate power of those whose function 
it is to represent the interests of the many—the individu- 
alism of such a society is anti-Christian jn its turn. The 
citizen of fascist theory is neither child, since he lacks 
humility,* nor man, since he lacks the exercise of reason 
and judgement. The citizen of individualist theory, 
while not lacking in the exercise of reason and judgement, 
is lacking in that which would make him a child. In his 
self-interested co-operation there is no humility, for he 
sees nothing greater than himself, no eternal law or eter- 
nal purpose or Christian brotherhood; in his eudaemon- 
ism there is no ideal of creating in service; he has reason, 
but not vision; he trails no clouds of glory. 


St. Thomas speaks of that circular movement whereby 
the whole of creation returns, as to its end, to that prin- 
ciple, God, from which in the beginning it sprang. If 
we are to think of building a new world, then our thought 
must begin, if it is not to be futile and disastrous, with the 
Our Father. Thy kingdom come, not ours; Thy will be 
done, not ours; or rather, ours too, since we will our will 
to be identified with Thy will. God has given us, through 
the Church, a vision of Himself that we might be seers; 
and reason, that we might be builders; in that order, how- 
ever, we should use His gifts, for we shall not build well 
unless first we see. He has made us, and restored us, that 
we might return, a unity, a unity of persons, to Him; and 
the way is Christ, so that we shall return to Him only 
by becoming one with Christ and, in Him, with one 
another. The law of Christ—brotherhood, unity, wor- 


®*Compare the bragging brutality of fascist technique, the 
nazi scorn of mercy and all the gentle virtues, with Pope Leo’s 
affirmation that gentleness ‘ speedily takes the place of cruelty 
in any land where the Church, with her Gospel of freedom, 
has once set foot. 
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ship-in-unity—gives us the plan of the city of God; and 
since they labour in vain who build unless the Lord do 
the building, we shall put the plan into execution only 
in obedience to the law of Christ. Individuals concreat- 
ing the life of the family; families concreating the life of 
the nation; mations concreating the life of the world; all 
building in unity, in worship, in obedience; building, not 
in the imposed subhuman humiliation of the fascist indi- 
vidual, the ‘ infinitesimal and passing element,’ but in the 
strong humility of the Christian personality, immortal and 
called to union with the Infinite, yet happy to play even 
an infinitesimal part in the age-long travail of creation 
after God-—this is the Christian answer to the Satan of 
selfishness, of commercialism, of cupidity, of rivalry and 
hatred and war. We heard recently on the wireless the 
story of the airman who, having found in his present life 
the meaning of comradeship, of brotherhood and the self- 
less collaboration of brotherhood, declared that he could 
never again return to the world of cut-throat competition, 
of ruthless predatory profit-making, that he had known 
before. How far will that vision spread? And how far 
can it spread, how deep can it go, without the grace of 
obedience to the law of Christ? For if the mind needs 
the grace of God in order that it may deeply and securely 
know the truth, still more the will needs the grace of God 
that it may will and accomplish the truth. Perhaps our 
chief prayer, in these days when there is so much hard 
thinking, so much right willing, to be done, these days 
when out of chaos and horror may perhaps through God's 
mercy come an opportunity to build a little better than 
we had done before—perhaps our chief prayer should be 
that we may be made one in the love, and one in the 
obedience, of Him of whom it was said that He was made 
for us obedient unto death, even unto the death of the 
Cross. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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THE NEW ORDER 609 


blindly to the corpse of the past as it is lowered into its 
grave. Those who have lived on the tribute of labour in 
stocks and shares must now envisage a situation in which 
stocks and shares cease to be more than the yellowing 
sheets of paper on which they are recorded. Those who 
have learnt slavishly to depend from week to week on the 
wage doled out to them by the ‘ boss ’must now envisage 
a time when that apparently inexhaustible stream has run 
dry. The old system was rotting at the core; injustice and 
usury were leading it to its destruction, and it would be 
more than foolish to attempt to re-establish it. Such an 
attempt would not only be doomed to failure; it would 
also be immoral. 

Hitler’s references to the new order should at least serve 
to remind us that a new system of social life is coming with 
the certainty of the leaves of autumn or the new life of 
spring. And since it will be a necessary effect of the war, 
we who fight are fighting for this new order whatever it 
may be. Every one, therefore, who is now involved in the 
struggle must look ahead to the new age and prepare him- 
self for it. But there are two ways of preparing for the 
inevitable future. There are those who listen to its ap- 
proaching footsteps with hypnotic fascination, wondering 
dazedly whether it will crush them to the dust or rais 
them up to a new life. They wait passively in a state of 
helpless fatalism, as powerless as a small child before the 
inexorable advance of a German tank. Even though they 
are determined that it shall not be an order planned by 
Germany, it seems to them already fixed and unalterable. 
There are those, on the other hand, who are determined 
to mould the future order according to their own plan, 
regarding it as patient of human control and fashioning. 
They prepare, not simply to accept it when it comes, but 
to make it come in a form designed by themselves. 

Confining ourselves to the English scene, we are con- 
fronted by one of those curious paradoxes of history. 
Amongst those who are bound to regard human destiny 
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ship-in-unity—gives us the plan of the city of God; and 
since they labour in vain who build unless the Lord do 
the building, we shall put the plan into execution only 
in obedience to the law of Christ. Individuals concreat- 
ing the life of the family; families concreating the life of 
the nation; mations concreating the life of the world; all 
building in unity, in worship, in obedience; building, not 
in the imposed subhuman humiliation of the fascist indi- 
vidual, the ‘ infinitesimal and passing element,’ but in the 
strong humility of the Christian personality, immortal and 
called to union with the Infinite, yet happy to play even 
an infinitesimal part in the age-long travail of creation 
after God-—this is the Christian answer to the Satan of 
selfishness, of commercialism, of cupidity, of rivalry and 
hatred and war. We heard recently on the wireless the 
story of the airman who, having found in his present life 
the meaning of comradeship, of brotherhood and the self- 
less collaboration of brotherhood, declared that he could 
never again return to the world of cut-throat competition, 
of ruthless predatory profit-making, that he had known 
before. How far will that vision spread? And how far 
can it spread, how deep can it go, without the grace of 
obedience to the law of Christ? For if the mind needs 
the grace of God in order that it may deeply and securely 
know the truth, still more the will needs the grace of God 
that it may will and accomplish the truth. Perhaps our 
chief prayer, in these days when there is so much hard 
thinking, so much right willing, to be done, these days 
when out of chaos and horror may perhaps through God's 
mercy come an opportunity to build a little better than 
we had done before—perhaps our chief prayer should be 
that we may be made one in the love, and one in the 
obedience, of Him of whom it was said that He was made 
for us obedient unto death, even unto the death of the 
Cross. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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FREEDOM AND SPONTANEITY 


I stoop on the river-bank near Bablockhythe and 
watched a snake swim straight across the water. He was 
quite a small snake and made little stir, so that at first I 
saw only his head moving. It seemed odd in a fish to swim 
with its head out of the water. Every now and then he 
stopped dead, curved in the sun quite still; then was off 
again on his way to the opposite bank. In that silent and 
remote place the little live thing held all my attention. 
The form and movement were lovely of course, but they 
were not the cause of the fascination. ‘They were only 
signals. What was fascinating was the appearance of Pur- 
pose, the way the silence and the swift, steady movement 
gave me the sense of something being done, a secret in- 
tention being followed with the entire body and soul of 
the creature. 

It is always so with animals. They go so entirely 
to their ends. They are utterly absorbed in doing 
something. Hence their gravity, their sincerity, their en- 
tire lack of both humour and vulgarity. They may play 
but they do not joke, they may strut about before their 
females, but they are never self-conscious. They are won- 
derfully at ease. And how their actions interweave! <A 
million actions and movements converged on that snake 
to make him swim the river at that precise moment, and 
he, displacing the water, was moving the whole Thames. 
All the river-life moved together. In fact, the whole earth 
moves together. Fach movement needs all the rest and 
its very uniqueness is that on which all the rest hangs. A 
vast work is going on under our eyes; there is Something 
being done that brings millions of actions together inter- 
dependently. And we, when we notice, look on and wish 
we could join in. 

For we do fundamentally want to join in; but in our 
own way, which is not the snakes’ way nor the birds’. A 
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bird builds its nest, feeds its young and dies. It is ab- 
sorbed in its small cycle. Its flight is like its colour, some- 
thing that happens to it, the outward shining of its unique 
and particular being. Its only concern is with its job, 
which is precisely to be a part. It desires no more than 
this, and ‘this’ means being a part. Its action is only 
inter-action. Its action is for the sake of the whole, but 
it touches the whole by keeping strictly to its part; and 
it does this quite spontaneously, with no inner conflict 
at all. The end of the whole is the whole end of bird or 
snake. They are quite sincere and quite serious and quite 
unsentimental. Beautiful fanatics! 


Why do we want to join in? Because we know that we, 
too, are each of us a part of the Whole. And knowing 
this we know that we ought to join in, that we must join 
in. But if we join in we must submit. If I am a part 
there is an end outside me, the end of the Whote, and 
my individuality does not count except in relation to the 
Whole. Hence I must serve and submit. Not, it is true, 
as the birds serve: *‘ You are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ But somehow I must join in the work of the 
Whole; and somehow I must join differently. What is 
this difference? ‘That Man is free, you say. But what 
does our Freedom really mean? 


When people talk of Freedom nowadays they seem un- 
able to get Hitler out of their minds. But we are not 
talking politics here. Sir Norman Angell recently wrote 
a little book’ which may help by showing us exactly what 
we are not talking about. Sir Norman is not concerned 
with Man’s place in the Universe. He is concerned with 
Man’s place in the State. And he puts so clearly this aspect 
of the question that he absolves us from the necessity of 
wasting time saying it over again. His book can be sum- 
marised in two sentences, only one of which matters in 


1 Why Freedom Matters. (Penguin Special.) 
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this context; and that one runs as follows: Freedom mat- 
ters because it is good for the mind, and it is good for 
the mind because it is a discipline for character and a tool 
for discovery. In other words, it is better for all concerned 
to listen to people than to muzzle them, to discuss things 
freely with them than to lock them up or run away; and 
a muzzled people will not do much in science or the arts. 
This is worth saying, but it is fairly obvious as a prin- 
ciple; and the modifications needed im practice are not my 
concern here. What does matter here is that Sir Norman 
considers Freedom only as a means, a means to the good 
life in this world. It is that condition in which alone men 
can grow up tolerant and rational, self-controlled and wide 
awake. To this we can murmur Concedo (or, at our most 
cautious, ‘ Transeat . . . it depends what you mean in 
practice ’) and so pass on to think of something more diffi- 
cult. 

The question is not how I should join in the State, but 
how I should join in the Cosmos; and this is a question 
not of means but of the ultimate end. Sir Norman Angell 
has decided only that Freedom is a discipline, a tool; an 
instrument, a condition, a means; an aid to mental health. 
Whereas I am talking about what a man must do with his 
healthy mind if he is to join in the great business of the 
Cosmos. But this is to place Man against the widest pos- 
sible background; it is to consider him simply as a Being; 
in his ultimate purpose and last end. Every man knows 
that his function in the Whole is his ultimate function. 
He knows that if he is to plunge into the Cosmos, to find 
his place in it, he must commit himself fundamentally 
and finally. The trouble is that he seems to start off un- 
committed. From the start he seems detached, free; and, 
what is more important, this detachment seems part of his 
nature, something he cannot lose, something bound up in 
his knowledge of his own individual identity; and this 
seems essential. Yet he must take the plunge, commit him- 
self, be determined, that is, by an end outside himself; 
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otherwise he remains alone, detached, solitary. To be un- 
determined is, for a creature, to be alone. It is the con- 
dition of not-loving. Absolutely speaking, we cannot reach 
that condition; but by a withdrawal of choice, of particu- 
larised willing, we can attempt to reach it. And people 
do make the attempt, more or less intensely. There is a 
perversion of freedom which finds a subtle pleasure in not 
deciding, in not desiring this or that, but only the approach 
to this or that: ‘douceur d’étre et de n’étre pas.’ To flirt 
and not commit oneself; there is a pleasure in going just 
so far, a pleasure that comes not with the tasting but with 
the drawing back, that accomypanies the sense of one’s 
superiority to this or that. You taste the object in order 
to taste your superiority in turning from it. Then there 
is the cult of intellectual indetermination which is some- 
times a kind of snobbery. And, more rare than these, there 
is the kind of person (or could be) whom Dostoevsky de- 
picts in The Possessed, Kirillov who was so obsessed by the 
thought of the primary freedom of his will, of its inde- 
termination, that he had to kill himself in order to be 
quite sincere. He did not believe in God and so felt that 
he was able, if he chose, to be utterly undetermined. ‘To 
kill himself for no reason at all seemed not only the purest 
form of self-will, but it was also to withdraw himself finally 
from all the particular goods that might determine him 
through his desire of them and so destroy his indetermina- 
tion. It is the act of a man who insists, if there be no 
God, on becoming God himself; and then finds that he 
must kil} himself because in no other way can he assert 
his sublime independence. The cult of indetermination, 
of this primary freedom of the will, ends precisely and 
logically in not being determined by anything; in holding 
back from everything; in Death. Only God need not com- 
mit Himself; if any creature refuses and is logical, it must 
commit suicide like Kirillov. It is not a mere flight from 
things, it is an attempt to be like God Who is above things; 
and Kirillov can make the attempt and is tempted to do 
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so because, by the freedom of his will, he is already, in a 
sense, above things too. The superiorities differ, but the 
man’s is in the image and likeness of God’s. 

Man is not made noble by his indetermination to par- 
ticular goods. He is not ennobled by a negation. He is 
noble because he has that direct, positive relation to the 
Universal Good of which this negation is a consequence. 
However proud we may feel of our freedom of choice, we 
cannot rest in it. We cannot properly speaking do any- 
thing in it. We are parts of the Whole and must join in. 
Kirillov behaved as if he were not a part, but then he did 
not believe in the Whole. At least he was consistent. He 
freed himself to death, dying of consistency. We, too, start 
perilously undetermined; but we go to something dif- 
ferent. Yet we are all potential Kirillovs, and we never 
lose that divine mark on us which destines us to complete 
failure or complete success. Envying the spontaneity of 
snakes and swallows, we know in our hearts that we will 
never rest until, in our own way, we are as spontaneous, 
as free from inner divisions, as whole-hearted in our liv- 
ing, as they are; but also that we must reach our sponta- 
neity by a different route because it will be a quite dif- 
ferent spontaneity. Perfect spontaneity is the same as per- 
fect sincerity. It is the state of a being whose action is 
his own and who acts as a whole. In this sense the actions 
of animals are not perfectly spontaneous, for though they 
act as wholes, without inner division, their actions are not 
really their own. They are not free, they are acted upon 
rather than active; and the reason js that they do not know 
the Whole before they begin to act. Their end is not in 
them when they begin; yet it must be in their beginning 
somehow (omne agens agit propter finem). ‘Therefore, it 
must be imposed on them from the beginning. But we 
men possess the Whole in our idea of it; our end is in us 
when we begin to act as men; it is not merely in our be- 
ginning. Therefore, our actions are our own, we are to 
that extent spontaneous from the beginning. We join in 
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the whole not as mere parts, not as materials, but formally, 
as going straight to the Whole as Whole; not as mere 
means, but as going straight to the End as End. In the 
sight of that End we shall be wholly one and sincere (as 
we certainly are not now); but also, so far as creatures can 
be, we shall be self-moving. Certainly we shall be utterly 
determined by that End (this is why we shall be sincere, 
this is that spontaneity whose far-oif likeness we love to see 
in snakes and birds), but, because we go to the End form- 
ally, therefore, Its determination of us to Itself is able to 
be our determination of ourselves to It. Our natural 
nobility makes possible that supernatural ‘liberty of the 
glory of the children of God’; in which we shall love God 
with the very love with which He loves Himself. And this 
is the love that moves the sun and the other stars. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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Every one is present toGod. They have been brought 
from non-existence to existence at the appointed time by 
His eternal, unchanging knowledge. They are kept in 
existence through every change and adventure of their 
lives by that same knowledge. Their very freedom is 
given by it; every deed and venture of our journey to God 
is caused by it. 

God is present to every one; but not to all in the same 
way. He has planned creation with each as a part, but 
not all know it, and of those who know, some will not 
accept. And of those who accept, some do so grudgingly, 
while others intently gather themselves to God, loving 
Him with all their heart and with all their mind and with 
all their soul and with all their strength. Nor do these 
last forget the second commandment of the law: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

In the first commandment of the law of love God asserts 
my immediate relation to Him. I made each of you for 
Me as if you were the only one. I in my divine onliness 
would be present to your knowledge and your love with 
none between us. He tells us that we can accept this rela- 
tion permanently so as to live with Him always. In the 
second commandment of the law of love He asserts our 
common relation to Him. I made all of you for Me as if 
you were all one. I in my divine onliness would be pres- 
ent to each one of you with all the rest of you. In the 
beginning when I created you I saw that it was not good 
for you to be alone. We were made to come to the perfect 
possession of God in company, that we might come more 
surely. We have to go to Him in two and threes, in fami- 
lies and tribes and nations and kingdoms and as the human 
race, because He made us for each other that each might 
come the faster and the safer to the Maker for whom each 
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was made. Each of us has been made a door to eternity 
for all the rest; doors to be open, not doors to be shut. But 
we can be either. We can close our hands upon our hearts 
and reject the completeness of the law of love. Or we can 
draw the bolts so as to go and be gone through while we 
help God to show how high, how wide and how deep is His 
care for us. We are called to work together with one heart 
and one mind for our common end, bound each to each 
by this law of love, and if we accept it bound ever closer 
by the love of this law. 

All men are one in that companionship, without distinc. 
tion of race or nation or class. All are called to it; all, 
whether they like it or not, must arrive in the end before 
the Maker and the Judge of all. But those who accept the 
way to Him which He has shown, journey in a closer com- 
panionship, united by the divine charity which has been 
poured into their hearts. This is the society of the Church. 
To its joyful progress towards the goal of its affections no 
act of any of its members is irrelevant. But not all their acts 
make the same kind of contribution. The baking, the 
butchering and the candlestick-making will help them to 
Heaven if they love God, but cutting up mutton and 
kneading dough can be carried on without that. Divine 
grace cannot be received in the sacraments without that. 
So there are two kinds of action in the one life, the master 
actions which are of themselves open on Heaven, and those 
which directly concern life on earth, and which open on 
Heaven only by way of the others. If we had not been 
offered the vision of God, none of our actions would lead 
to Heaven. A single crganisation of human society would 
have been enough to direct our common going to the com- 
mon end of a natural human perfection. But we have 
been given a greater perfection than our nature asked for, 
to be developed to a divine term beyond its unaided cap- 
ability. For the attainment of that we have been divinely 
organised in the Church, the prime concern of which is 
with those master actions whose whole meaning is super- 
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natural. It is independent of political society which sets 
in order and directs the remainder of our doings, but to 
some extent has control over it, without absorbing or 
superseding it. We cannot do without either organisa- 
tion. Our own individual actions need the direction of 
reason; the actions of all within the social whole need the 
direction of the reason of all. This is embodied in au- 
thority and expresses itself in law. 

To live, therefore, in an organised society under the 
direction of authority is man’s fitting lot from his birth. 
It is indeed his birthright. That being so, this directive 
authority, exercised by the few, belongs to all. It is their 
privilege that some among them should be privileged. It 
is their responsibility that some of their number should 
be responsible. Each is responsible to himself and to God 
for himself. The ruler is responsible to all and to God 
for all. The common nature of all asks for this grading 
of responsibility and, asking, expects an answer. If this 
answer is given deliberately and with right understand- 
ing by both ruler and subject, authority will take a good 
form and its direction will be both powerful and prudent. 
The need for authority will still exist even though some 
group of subjects alienate themselves from its control and 
by refusing to acknowledge it as a manifestation of the 
requirements of their nature, externalise it with regard 
to themselves. Such an attitude will not make authority 
cease to be what it is, an answer to their need, only they 
will now be subject to its direction against their will in- 
stead of according to it. ‘They will suffer violence, ulti- 
mately from their own nature. That they cannot escape. 

So authority will be present in society. If it be under- 
mined it will reassert itself. And that may happen ra- 
tionally or irrationally. If what is happening be not un- 
derstood it will happen without the guidance of human 
reason. If it be rejected it will reimpose itself violently. 
But the manifestations of man’s being ought to show their 
essential rationality. He is one being, not a plurality, and 
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even the darkest movements of himself are the movements 
of a rational being, and demand acceptance and ordering 
by reason. But the guidance of a multitude, which is 
always much more than a multitude, always a unity of 
some kind, is no dark movement, but the work of reason 
itself, and demands in a pre-eminent degree acceptance 
and organisation by reason. Its nature and function must 
therefore be understood by those in command and those 
who obey, by all those, that is, whose birthright it is. Then, 
right and rational, it can be accepted and imposed rightly 
and rationally. Lead us. Remind us where we are going. 
Tell us how to get there, and we will follow. Even in 
the most casual gatherings you can catch that movement 
of the lips. Understood or not, the cry is there and will 
be answered. It is only if it is badly answered that men 
heckle the speaker and shout for liberty. A good answer 
satisfies their need for freedom too, because that is another 
natural need of the one being. Authority,, then, is not 
called for only by inefficiency or lack of enterprise or the 
mistakes which fallen man is liable to make; the whole- 
hearted and common love of the goal to be reached itself 
makes it necessary. Due and whole-hearted love of the 
end to be attained and of all those through whom and in 
whose company it is to be realised, so far from making 
authority useless, requires it and makes it more effective. 
The subjects are then better disposed to act in_har- 
mony, and authority will not have to spend its ener- 
gies on the overcoming of so many obstacles of ill-will and 
hatred. 

There are two ways of disappointing this cry of the 
human heart for leadership. One is to refuse to obey 
authority, the other is to refuse to exercise it. The man 
who shirks the exercise of authority denies the naturalness 
of society and the necessity of rule. You and I he mutters 
—dare he do more than mutter?—have not grown from 
the one root. You ask for me and my ruling, but I will 
not answer. I will not be responsible. I will not accept 
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our common nature, nor pay what I owe you. And so 
saying he defrauds himself. In like manner he who will 
not obey the direction of authority contradicts himself. I 
need you, he says, and must do so, but I will escape from 
necessity. In obeying you I shall most perfectly be free, 
most surely obeying myself. But I will say instead, you 
are none of mine and I am none of yours. I will deny 
our common nature and try to defraud myself of what I 
owe myself. 

But let us remember, too, that the man who in authority 
will not take account of the pleas of those he governs de- 
nies his own nature, and says, we are other, but I will 
dominate. That is a tyrant. For human nature is from 
God. Its cries are God’s cries. Its unthought, unspoken 
cries are God’s movement of His creation towards Him- 
self. Its need for rational expression of its social solidarity 
is a need for God-showing in itself. In the expression of 
this one-ness men commit its direction to a ruler, so that 
to have the ordering of society is a great trust, and to 
accept orders is a great trusting. But this ordering, if the 
trust is to be fulfilled, the responsibility accepted and the 
answer given, must not be irrational. The existence of 
authority is not arbitrary, as we have seen. Nor must its 
operation be so. There is a certain manner of ordering 
which the nature of the subject calls for, just as much as 
it calls for ordering itself. Human nature is rational, a 
word much used but little contemplated. It means more 
than intelligent, for the human soul is joined to a body, 
and uses senses, hence understands by dividing and 
conjoining ideas discursively—running about. It has, 
therefore, other powers than the intellectual, and 
man must not be treated as other or less than the 
whole of what he is, a single and complex totality. 
An authority which treats him as anything less than this 
totality, as being exclusively constituted by any one part 
of it, will betray the trust placed in it by God and man. 
If it treats men exclusively or predominantly as economic 
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men, or members of a blood group, it will be trying to 
order and dispose something which isn’t there. Such a 
state of affairs may be only the redressing of a previous 
deficiency and so for a time acceptable. But it cannot go 
on indefinitely. 

One of the great demands of a man is to be trusted; it is 
consequent on his capacity for freedom. If authority 
trusts him it is a sign that it is trying to order him in the 
manner in which he should be ordered. Take away trust 
and it is impossible for the subject to make the-commands 
of authority his own—for the ruler is in effect saying, do 
this freely and responsibly, and at the same time is taking 
away responsibility. But if the subject is to be trusted, 
the ruler too has a trust to fulfil. Not only at some dis. 
tant judgment seat, at which his accounts will be audited, 
must he answer the demands made on him; but at every 
moment while he holds his office. His ears must be open 
to the cry of the subjects, even to their individual pleas 
for this and that, in order that through the particularity 
of the asking of the multitude he may discern the causes 
which the askers themselves perhaps do not fully under 
stand. It is certain that they will not ask for anything 
without wanting something, and though they misinterpret 
their needs, a lack of understanding and response to the 
genuine need which is there will cause great suffering, 
upheaval and disorder. Not to understand is to betray the 
trust. Not to satisfy is to betray the trust. 

Obviously an abstract knowledge will not be enough. 
Man must be loved to be understood. The ruler who re- 
gards his swbjects as an aggregate of numbers or a gaping 
of mouths will be incapable of fulfilling his trust. To have 
his needs understood man must be known and loved in 
his wholeness; a multitude must be loved in their whole- 
ness, not as a hundred thousand dots, dashes or blobs, but 
as a hundred thousand men with all which that implies. 
In the primary society of the family that love is taken for 
granted, but we are not advocating a system of paternal 
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government as the ideal. The men we know are not poli- 
tical children any longer, but grown up, independently- 
minded, and conscious of the advanced formation of their 
character and powers. Political society has come of age 
amongst us, and the bond between rulers and subjects is 
now to be sought for on the analogy of friendship 
rather than of family ties. Such a change of conception 
does not mean any lessening of authority, which gains in 
effectiveness in proportion to the devotedness of its love. 
That the ruler should ever seck rather to be loved than 


feared, in St. Augustine’s words, is not applicable only to 


religious communities, but to all societies. For authority 


isa manifestation of union in society, and love is the prime 


means of attaining union. Fear itself only unifies by reason 


of a pre-existing love. Systems of government against 


which we are fighting to-day have shown their under- 
standing of that. Germany, was resurrected above all 
through the inspiration of love for the race and for the 
man. If the anti-Comintern powers succeed in any great 
and permanent achievement, it will not be because of their 
hatred of a common foe, but just so far as there lurks more 
or less hidden in their different ideologies the love of a 
common good. In England, in England, what is the good 
we have chosen for ourselves? Have we been so intent 
on our private pursuits that the common good has been 
accidental to them, so that the forces of one going this 
way, another that, have resulted accidentally in some little 
understood common direction? ‘True, a great cry for 
Liberty has gone up. But was that a cry for a liberty well 
understood and freely chosen by each? Or was it a mere 
reaction against the false interpretation of another human 
and social need, authority? Was it raised through fear 
of something which would put a spoke in the wheel of the 
exclusively private, falsely selfish, impossible independence 
of each from each? Each cannot be independent of each, 
is not, is not able to be. From the beginning we are born 
from and into society. Solid together we must plan our 
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life together, live it together. Taking that necessity to 
our hearts, we shall be free. Following the common 
leadership we shall be free. Under the tyranny of loving 
trust we shall be free. But always and only if the plan 
settled on and entrusted to the direction of the ruler be 
like the plan written in man before he finds it, settled on 
by the Maker of man before man accepts it. That is not 
a plan for a money unit or a blood corpuscle, but for a 
man who needs wealth and blood, but is more, far more, 
than either. 

Indeed, we must go further and while repeating that 
he needs society, say that he is far more than a need of 
human society. For he is a being which needs the society 
of its Maker, which will not shut out but will complete 
and bring to perfection human companionship. That 
need, too, though the earthly ruler cannot satisfy it, must 
be kept within his view and his love. Again and again 
tt is real men who entrust their destiny to him, not ab- 
stractions. Wherever he can contribute to the well-being 
of these responsibilities of his he must do so, but he can- 
not do that by seeing their needs in isolation from each 
other; in the real man each need demands satisfaction only 
in the web of the whole. ‘Be true to your animal in- 
stinct,’ said Annable, the keeper, in The White Peacock. 
But he was like a ruler who thinks that because his busi- 
ness is with bread, man can live by bread alone; or a 
subject who thinks that because his prime responsibility 
is for his own welfare, that of his fellows may have to give 
way to it. Yet how can anyone be true to his animal or 
any other instinct if he is not true to the wholeness of his 
graced self? Or how can anyone be true to his own des- 
tiny without giving a true answer of help and encourage- 
ment to those others who as companions in the same jour- 
ney are no other than he is himself But if it is bread- 
for-man or peace-for-man that we want on earth, then we 
must work together for it and have direction in this work. 
Otherwise the private lines of force will spoil each other’s 
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direction. The people must give, the ruler accept and 
use authority. The ruler must love the whole man, and 
each man must love the whole body of men; every man, 
that is, with whom he is one in society with all his needs; 
his need for authority as much as his need for liberty. 
Those needs were implanted by God; their fulfilment will 
mean a new imitation of God by his creatures; their work- 
ing when fulfilled will not only bring about a more perfect 
resemblance to God in creation, but will contribute to 
men’s reaching the vision of God face to face over and 
above the reflection of him they can get from creatures. 
They will have found their completion through the law of 
love. 

It is one example of the working of this law that we 
have had before us, an example of the working of love in 
the kingdom of law, and of law in the kingdom of love. 
Law and love are not opposed; place them in opposition, 
and faction and war result. Law is a measure of activity, 
but first it must be a measure of man. Let it cease to 
measure man and it ceases to be law. Let activity cease 
to measure up to the standard of a law that measures 
man, let it cease to measure up to man himself in his 
wholeness, and it will incur the penalties of disobedience. 
Let love cease to be measured by the standard of man and 
of God, and it is not worthy of the name; it too will incur 
the penalties of disobedience. Let a man cease to measure 
up to the standard of the law of love, which is the law of 
laws, and he too, be he high or low, will fall short of the 
goal which is the measure of all things. 


Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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THE NEW ORDER 


In the enigmatic future that faces us there is one thing 
becoming more certain with every succeeding day of the 
war—the old order of civilization is passing and some new 
order marches swiftly down upon us. But though we know 
now that this new order will be here soon, we cannot tell 
what it will be like. It may even turn out to be no order 
at all, but only chaos. Hitler promises a new order, and 
while we are confident that he will never achieve it, we 
must recognize that some cataclysmic change inevitably 
awaits us, a revolution that will turn the whole system on 
which we now depend upside down. Every day brings 
with it death to soldiers and civilians, destruction to pro- 
perty; every hour records the expenditure of incalculable 
fortunes upon the unproductive works of warfare. As all 
the material benefits acquired by modern industry are 
poured out in a vast torrent, the capitalistic and industrial 
order that set up those material standards is drained of its 
life’s blood. 

The last war produced a new order of insecurity and 
unrest even though the actual system of capital and indus- 
try received artificial respiration and lingered on. The 
increasing revolt against authority and the desire for in- 
dividual freedom for the lowest as well as the highest in 
society made the old order insecure and led to the reaction 
of authoritarianism. Order demands dependence and co- 
operation among the ordered, while antagonism and indi- 
vidual independence split it into fragments. During the 
interim of twenty years the old order was sinking, and now 
the bell of total war tolls its funeral. 

Those who think they are fighting to preserve the old 
system of European life based on the domination of capital 
and the tyranny of mechanical industry close their eyes to 
evident facts, neglect to prepare for the future, and cling 
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blindly to the corpse of the past as it is lowered into its 
grave. Those who have lived on the tribute of labour in 
stocks and shares must now envisage a situation in which 
stocks and shares cease to be more than the yellowing 
sheets of paper on which they are recorded. Those who 
have learnt slavishly to depend from week to week on the 
wage doled out to them by the ‘ boss ’must now envisage 
a time when that apparently inexhaustible stream has run 
dry. The old system was rotting at the core; injustice and 
usury were leading it to its destruction, and it would be 
more than foolish to attempt to re-establish it. Such an 
attempt would not only be doomed to failure; it would 
also be immoral. 

Hitler’s references to the new order should at least serve 
to remind us that a new system of social life is coming with 
the certainty of the leaves of autumn or the new life of 
spring. And since it will be a necessary effect of the war, 
we who fight are fighting for this new order whatever it 
may be. Every one, therefore, who is now involved in the 
struggle must look ahead to the new age and prepare him- 
self for it. But there are two ways of preparing for the 
inevitable future. ‘There are those who listen to its ap- 
proaching footsteps with hypnotic fascination, wondering 
dazedly whether it will crush them to the dust or raise 
them up to a new life. They wait passively in a state of 
helpless fatalism, as powerless as a small child before the 
inexorable advance of a German tank. Even though they 
are determined that it shall not be an order planned by 
Germany, it seems to them already fixed and unalterable. 
There are those, on the other hand, who are determined 
to mould the future order according to their own plan, 
regarding it as patient of human control and fashioning. 
They prepare, not simply to accept it when it comes, but 
to make it come in a form designed by themselves. 

Confining ourselves to the English scene, we are con- 
fronted by one of those curious paradoxes of history. 
Amongst those who are bound to regard human destiny 
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and the unfolding of the future as subject to the control of 
the human will under Providence, the convinced Chris- 
tians, and especially the Catholics, there are many who 
clearly adopt an attitude of fatalistic inertia. The Marxists, 
on the other hand, whose creed teaches an inexorable law 
of material progress leading necessarily to a new order of 
international communism, exert every effort to form the 
future according to their own plans. Catholics tend to be 
fatalistic, while communists are formative. 

We do not have far to seek for the reason why believers 
in the power of humai free will—a power miraculously 
increased when transformed by grace—should remain 
inert. During the last fifteen years many Catholics have 
been keenly interested in the changing face of civiliza- 
tion. They have noted all the symptoms, counted the 
spots and wrinkles as they appeared on that face; they have 
discoursed learnedly on the medicine and ointment re- 
quired to restore its beauty. But in spite of many words 
little has been done to apply the remedies, and the face 
has continued to become more haggard, at least in part 
because the different Catholic organizations have been 
divided among themselves and have neglected to co-operate 
and assist one another in putting their schemes into prac- 
tice. In particular, harm has been done by applying labels 
to these varying and zealous groups of Catholics. Some are 
called ‘ Fascist ’ or ‘ Right,’ others ‘Communist ’ or ‘ Left,’ 
some ‘ Pink,’ others ‘ Proletarian.’ This habit of making 
barriers with ill-sounding labels has obstructed the mo- 
mentum of the Catholic body and left it in this state of 
inertia. The situation is woefully tragic since each group 
has been pondering deeply the social Encyclicals and wish- 
ing vainly to follow the lead set by the energetic modern 
Popes. Undoubtedly they have all been seeking much the 
same sort of solution, all desiring to form the future ac- 
cording to the design of the Rerum Novarum. But they 
did not unite in recognizing that the old order is passing, 
or that Rerum Novarum cannot be applied as a rejuvena- 
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tor of the failing system. And those labels were formed 
partly because of the different attitudes of the groups to 
the decaying order. Some appeared to overlook the an- 
tagonisms between Christian principles and industrial 
principles so well described in a recent book. ‘ The notion 
that the introduction of a Christian spirit into the econo- 
mic and industrial mechanism of capitalism would suffice 
to make of it an adequate human instrument for the attain- 
ment of natural human ends, is an idle speculation .. . . 
The assumption that the present order can be baptized 
is mistaken, if only for the reason that we cannot baptize 
a lie.’ But at heart they were all really aiming at some 
general goal that could be headed ‘ The Re-christening of 
Society.’ 

Eight years ago, in an Editorial for BLACKFRIARS, Fr. 
Bede Jarrett wrote: ‘At the present moment no single 
Catholic body of laymen has been moved to unfold a pro- 
cramme. Why? It is dangerous to lay down a policy to- 
day? There is the danger that by so doing you may divide 
the Catholic body? Believe us when we say that there 
is a greater danger in doing nothing; and that the Catholic 
body is already divided . . . at present we see little but 
inaction and reaction.’ Since that date we have written 
and spoken many million words about the main problems 
of the age, but ‘inaction and reaction’ have remained in 
our midst while the new order has advanced with coat oft 
and fists clenched. Some even welcome each bomb as a 
nail in the coffin of the old system, yet no effort is made 
to influence its heir. It is as though they feel that the 
successor will somehow prove better than its parent, where- 
as it may well be a thousand times worse. The mounting 
fumes of theory seem to have choked practice beyond re- 
vival while reaction and division make it impossible to 
stop those fumes. 

As we theorize, the Marxists ignore their materialist dia- 


'W. G. Peck, The Salvation of Modern Man, p. 36. 
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lectic and work to establish the new order according to 
the system which they have made their religion. Their 
strength and hope of success lie in their unity, energy and 
initiative. They all share the same clear ideas as to the 
goal of their activities. They do not, as far as the out- 
sider can judge, create divisions among themselves. Re- 
serving their labels for their true opponents they use them 
with effect to stir up their members to zeal for the cause. 
They do not wait passively, they organize, keep every unit 
busily engaged in grasping the myriad opportunities of 
the times. Their leaders go about the country, telling 
their disciples that ‘ after the Victory the workers will take 
over,’ and we may be sure that the phrase represents some- 
thing more than words. They are strong in England not 
because they are numerous, but because they are united 
and active. 

This means that we who retain the full faith of Christ 
have come to the last rampart. If we retreat passively any 
further, the communists will take over. In despair, the 
best elements in Christianity outside the Church have 
turned to Socialism. Half the Socialist Party is formed 
of well-intentioned Nonconformists. The fast decreasing 
number who are left to seek a truly Christian answer to 
the problems of the day have no lead. Now is the time to 
show them there is such a thing as a Christian programme 
for social reorganization. Now is the time to show the 
Christian ideals to those in the Services and in civil life 
who are fighting to overthrow the threat of the new order 
of Nazidom. What will happen after the war if the sol- 
diers return to civil life with no positive ideals? Before 
the war is over we must have a working Christian system. 
If we leave it till the war is finished it will be too late; 
Communism, or at least some form of Socialism, will have 
taken over. 

In this time of crisis, then, we Catholics are offered a 
final chance of raising ourselves trom lethargy and of show- 
ing a united front as zealous followers of Christ in an 
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heroic Christian warfare. We must set the Gospel prin- 
ciples to work in our lives and apply them to our imme- 
diate surroundings. There is no longer time to discuss 
abstract theories of social justice or wide-sweeping notions 
of charity. Those necessary generalities have been in our 
thoughts and on our lips for years past. Now we must see 
justice and charity brought to bear on our family life, on 
our business and working life, on the groups or societies 
to which we belong. Starting with small things, we should 
begin to realize our duties as citizens, our responsibilities 
to our own neighbourhood and to our country as the pos- 
sessors of the true religion and the trustees of the great 
social encyclicals. Many people are fond of considering 
the duties of the State towards themselves and their fami- 
lies, but take no count of their own duties to the State. 
Brought up in a system of great individual freedom, they 
abuse that liberty and judge themselves dispensed from 
any active relations with the State except for a grudging 
obedience to laws such as taxation which they regard as 
necessary evils. ‘That freedom is abused if it is not ordered 
to the common good of society. The State does not work 
automatically for the benefit of its free citizens; they must 
as members of the State offer their service that through 
common and united effort the common as well as the in- 
dividual good may be attained. Perhaps we have begun 
to realize that responsibility now that of necessity we are 
all called upon to share in the war effort. But the duty 
of each Christian citizen even to-day goes beyond the war 
to the very roots of society. 

This duty, then, is one from which no freedom can dis- 
pense—indeed, the more freedom the greater the indivi- 
dual responsibility. Free citizenship means that each 
member, although not forced by tyranny, is bound by 
honour to pull his weight. It means that every Christian 
father of a family must run his ‘cell’ in society accord- 
ing to principles of justice and charity not only for the 
good of his family, but also for the healthy working of the 
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body ‘politic. It means that the labourer and the employer 
must do the same in their own particular spheres, that 
groups, societies, organizations already formed should act 
together according to Christian principles. In a crisis like 
the present this duty becomes very grave. At this eleventh 
hour the individual Christian must look to his local sur- 
roundings and begin to behave as an active Christian in 
his favourite ‘ pub’ and in his factory, in his club and 
among the men working for him. He has an obligation 
with regard, for instance, to his local village or town coun- 
cil, he must endeavour to secure the right people with the 
right ideas for the local government and district organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless, individuals alone can achieve little 
without the co-operation of their fellow Catholics both 
high and low, ‘ right’ and ‘ left.’ 

The future thus depends upon individual effort and it 
would be harmful as well as useless to expect sudden and 
spectacular results. There is no hope of establishing a 
new oder in Europe based on justice and charity unless 
those virtues have grown up from the small concrete units 
of our own society, from the prayers in the Catholic home, 
from Christian living and Christian talking in the factory, 
workshop or office, from the vital work of Catholic societies, 
from a sympathetic appreciation of the work not only of 
others in the Church, but also of those outside the Church. 
When the hidden but basic members of society begin to 
knock down the wall of partition and run together in har- 
mony of aim and intention, all striving to reconstruct civi- 
lization according to Christian principles, then will there 
be great hope of establishing a new order fashioned accord- 
ing to the models of justice and charity. Sweeping univer- 
sal theories will never achieve this goal, but individual, 
local practice linked up with the life of the Church as a 
whole has the power to overcome the great difficulties of 
the times. 

Perhaps this insistence on a general awakening may seem 
to be just another vague exhortation which boils down to 
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the platitude of asking that all Catholics be good and en- 
tertain a sense of duty and responsibility towards society. 
Obviously a more concrete proposal is required, a plan 
which all may accept and apply in their own particular 
ways. Fr. Bede Jarrett spoke of the need of a programme 
that would serve as a basis for action. We need one that 
will be an incarnation of the Church’s social doctrine, that 
will provide a sketch of what the new order ought to be. 
Such a programme has in fact been in circulation for some 
months. Its defects will be easily remedied by discussion 
and application in the concrete. It can be made a basis 
of discussion and at the same time a foundation upon 
which all may at once begin to build, for it contains most 
of the principles which have been discussed for so long by 
different groups, Catholic and non-Catholic. It appears 
as a belated answer to Fr. Jarrett’s appeal eight years ago. 
The programme has already received some publicity and 
is entitled Towards a Christian Social Order. It began in 
a manner that augured success, for it did not seek to win 
over millions in a day, but began to infiltrate into the 
Christian body by personal contact and individual 
practice. 

In the last few weeks this programme has shown great 
promise in its steadily increasing number of supporters. 
In particular it has taken root in the city of Norwich, 
where it has been set working in a concrete and practical 
way. In this district a group of public men have decided 
to put it into immediate practice, having been inspired 
thereto by a small number of enthusiastic Catholics. The 
first step was to seek ecclesiastical approbation, for al- 
though the one chance of success lies in the initiative and 
enthusiasm of individuals and the various units of society, 
to neglect the sanction of authority would lead to inevit- 
able disaster. Mere reaction against totalitarianism can 
easily lead to a lack of emphasis on the obedience and au- 
thority that are the foundations of society and to cloudy 
ideas of freedom. The movement in Norwich was deter- 
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mined to avoid such pitfalls of mere negation and destruc. 
tion, and so obtained the warm support of the necessary 
authority. 

Another equally fundamental condition of success in 
any effort for Christian reconstruction is to submit the 
plan not only to the immediate authority by which God's 
will is ultimately manifested, but to submit it also to the 
final authority of the divine will in itself—that is, to put 
it before God in prayer, devoted supernatural prayer that 
seeks ‘ Thy kingdom come’ always through ‘ Thy will be 
done.’ An appeal was therefore made from Norwich to 
all the contemplative religious in England to obtain the 
support of their regular prayers. This appeal was met 
with magnificent generosity from most of the Abbeys, 
Priories and Convents of England, where men and women 
devoted to God spend their lives round the altar mediating 
for their fellows in the world, from Parkminster, Tyburn, 
Syon Abbey, Ramsgate, Prinknash and Douai, from Car- 
mels, from Poor Clares and Augustinians came promises 
of regular prayers, of Conventual Masses, Holy Commu- 
nions, and of various Hours of Divine Office. There could 
be no more hopeful augury of success, for in this way the 
practical development of the Programme can, continue un- 
der the shadow of the altar, held up before the loving gaze 
of God. 

Having laid these two foundation stones, the Programme 
was brought to the notice of others besides Catholics, in 
particular of members of the Church of England and of 
the Free Churches. For it was realized that no effective 
application of its articles could be achieved without the 
co-operation of all sincere Christians who are determined 
not merely to defeat Nazism but also in their own sphere 
of activity to build up out of the ruins of the war some 
sort of Christian order. Such co-operation can be attained 
through a positive attitude on the part of Catholics who 
should realize that the Christians outside the Church are 
in possession not only of the Natural Law upon which the 
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future society must be built, but also of a great deal of true 
Christianity. The good faith of these people calls down 
upon them the grace of God even though they do not re- 
ceive it ex opere operato through the sacraments. And 
apart from this spiritualizing element they have certain 
convictions which will certainly be positive contributions 
to any effort at re-Christianizing the life of this country. 
Thus the Nonconformist’s real and fundamental belief in 
the Holy Spirit, and the vital conception of worship to be 
found in the Church of England can help to lay really 
Christian foundations to the movement. 

With this positive desire for co-operation the group of 
Catholics in Norwich approached influential members of 
the churches, who proved their enthusiasm for the Pro- 
gramme by inviting a Catholic priest to address the dioce- 
san synod of the Church of England and the Free Church 
Conference on ‘ Towards a Christian Social Order.’ 

But in a country so shy of the Roman collar and the par- 
son, an explicitly ecclesiastical movement can have no 
chance of success. Perhaps the most encouraging sign in 
Norwich is the enthusiasm with which individuals of all 
states and standings have welcomed the Programme. 
Chairman of local councils, members of Education Com- 
mittees, Heads of Schools, both Secondary and Elementary, 
welfare workers and officials in the larger factories are sup- 
porters that can exercise considerable influence on opinion 
in the district. But the large number of other supporters 
who have no public position gives the movement a solid 
ground to grow in. 

In this way the Catholic initiators have been able to har- 
ness a great deal of genuine enthusiasm to a practical ap- 
plication of the Programme. Lectures by experts on the 
machinery of local government have been arranged in or- 
der to explain the framework in which the Christian prin- 
ciples of the Programme are to be put in practice. Parallel 
with this practical discussion will run an explanation of 
the Christian principles themselves, in the course of which 
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the Programme will be elucidated and modified to become 
increasingly secure. By such means it is hoped to form a 
Christian public opinion conscious of individual respon- 
sibility among free Christian citizens and sufficiently 
powerful to insist on the application of the articles of the 
Programme in local affairs. It is also hoped by these means 
to train candidates for posts in local government who will 
thus be in a position to apply it in the various departments 
of the government. This does not mean, however, that 
they intend eventually to form a new political party on the 
lines of the Centre Party in pre-Nazi Germany. To make 
Christian merals a platform for a single party would be 
to destroy the true purpose of the Programme, for it would 
create divisions where co-operation had been sought. The 
promoters of this movement desire rather to Christianize 
the already existing parties, those at least that have not 
been condemned by Catholic authority. The fact that 
Catholics are allowed to belong to the other parties shows 
that they are recognized to be patient of true Christian 
principles. If this is so, then it is the duty of every sin- 
cere Christian to see those principles realized in the party 
to which he belongs. ‘Towards a Christian Social Or- 
der’ is sufficiently broad to be accepted by these parties, 
and the differences that are necessary for the vitality of the 
party system need only be concerned with its application 
in local conditions and circumstances. Finally, the pro- 
moters of this programme have written: ‘ We believe this 
work to be absolutely necessary if Christ is to be King... 
We hope in time this will be the nucleus of a National 
Movement.’ 

We have given some details of the working out of the 
Programme in Norwich because it shows clearly the part 
to be played by individual and local effort. In this way 
it seems to offer a valuable channel for some of the efforts 
of the National movement, ‘The Sword of the Spirit,” 


* Cf. BLACKFRIARS, September, 1940. 
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launched by H.E. Cardinal Hinsley shortly after the pro- 
gramme in question was set in motion at Norwich. The 
ideals of the two movements are complementary if not 
identical, and we may hope to see a liaison working on 
practical lines between the two. But both are of recent 
birth, and it is too early to dictate the means of co-opera- 
tion, particularly as they differ in scope. 

If every Catholic had this programme in his hand and 
looked out for opportunities of putting it into practice 
in his own sphere of action, the new order would begin to 
appear growing up from the roots of society. The old 
and decayed trunk of the past order would fall aside to 
allow this sturdy new shoot to grow and expand according 
to the gradual and natural laws of growth. The crisis is 
here and the old trunk begins to totter; there is little 
sign of the new Christian shoot. We are fighting for 
Christian principles, for liberty and justice. In this 
eleventh hour, therefore, we may cease from vaguely but 
critically urging other people to adopt Christian standards 
and begin at last to unite in setting these principles to 
work at home in terms of a programme such as the one 
mentioned. In this way the new shoot will begin to grow 
into a sturdy sapling before the winds of a totally different 
new order blow down upon it. We have the Truth and 
the Spirit, we have the social principles, and we have the 
Programme. Action and co-operation must take the place 
of that ‘ inaction and reaction’ immediately. God is offer- 
ing us a last chance. 

ConraD Pepter, O.P. 
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